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words, the opponents of protection would persuade the Ohio 
farmer that it is better for him to buy English broadcloth at 
$1,70 a yard, and sell his flour at $3,50, than to buy 
American broadcloth of the same quality at $2,00, and sell 
his flour at $5,60. The depression in the value of Ohio 
produce, which has taken place within the last few years, is 
clearly attributable to the fact, that the crowds of laborers 
discharged from our unprosperous manufacturing establish- 
ments, — 40,000 coming from the iron works alone, — and 
the 300,000 immigrants annually landed on our shores, have 
been driven into agriculture, and have so increased the 
annual product of Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin, as to 
undersell the Ohio farmer at his own door. The protection 
of our manufactures would enlarge the home market for him, 
through the very means which are now swelling the number 
of his competitors. 



Art. XL — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Professor 
of Law at Harvard University. Edited by his Son, Wil- 
liam W.Story. Boston: Little & Brown. 1851. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

The life of Judge Story is a part of the history of the country. 
Though he died at the comparatively early age of sixty-five, Lord 
Mansfield in England and Chief Justice Marshall in the United 
States were the only eminent judges that we can remember, whose 
official life was protracted for a longer period than his ; and with 
these two octogenarians only can he be compared, in respect to 
the extent and importance of his judicial services. In the expo- 
sition of Constitutional law, he always gladly admitted that Mar- 
shall was his master and guide ; and in the development of the 
Common law, Lord Mansfield's work being done, there was no 
opportunity left for accomplishing a task of equal magnitude. 
But in admiralty and prize law, the law of nations, equity juris- 
prudence, and some portions of the Common law which have been 
specially illustrated and enlarged by American practice, it would 
be difficult to name Judge Story's superior. Not only upon the 
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bench, but by his numerous and valuable publications upon various 
branches of the science, and by his arduous services in the Law 
School, which his labors raised to the rank of the most eminent 
and successful school of English law in the world, did he stamp 
his name upon the jurisprudence of his country. 

But it is not only because he was a profound and eminent jurist, 
that we welcome the appearance of a biography of Judge Story. 
The singular frankness and simplicity of his character and man- 
ners, the natural sunshine of his disposition, his prompt and warm 
sympathies, and his very kind and liberal appreciation of the 
merits of others, while he was obstinately blind to their faults and 
shortcomings, created for him a host of friends, and made him a 
welcome guest and counsellor in many circles and for many 
purposes beyond those to which his time and efforts were princi- 
pally devoted. As an active member of the Corporation of Har- 
vard College, he rendered many valuable services to the cause of 
liberal education. As an orator on public literary occasions and 
a writer on miscellaneous subjects, his name is honorably con- 
nected with American literature. With his associates upon the 
Bench, especially with Marshall and Washington, he lived upon 
terms of brotherly familiarity and regard; and with most of the 
distinguished practitioners at that bar, his intercourse was hardly 
less cordial and intimate. Though, with a proper regard for the 
purity of the ermine, he would never allow his name to be used 
for any political purpose whatever after his appointment to judi- 
cial office, he took a deep interest in the course of political events, 
and expressed his opinions in private with the frankness and 
earnestness which were a part of his character. It is deeply 
interesting to be admitted behind the scenes, as it were, to the 
private life and correspondence of such a man. We may not 
agree with him in all his opinions ; we may frequently dissent 
from his too favorable judgment of individuals. But it is a privi- 
lege to be permitted for a time to see with his eyes, and to listen 
to the unrestrained outpourings of a mind which left few subjects 
of thought without placing them in a clearer light by its quick 
perception of all their relations, and by a vigorous good sense 
which was never blinded by outward shows. Judge Story was 
almost an unmerciful converser in the quantity of his discourse ; 
but mere words never imposed upon him, and he never imposed 
them upon others. He held up a topic in many aspects, but 
never gave it a false brilliancy, or failed to impart to his hearers 
his own just estimate of its precise worth. 

These volumes come to us too late for any extended notice of 
their contents ; but we hope to give them a full examination in a 
future number. If Mr. W. W. Story has made as faithful a por- 
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traiture of his father with the pen as he has with the pencil, which 
furnished the drawing that has been admirably engraved for a 
frontispiece to this work, or, we may add, with the chisel that has 
reproduced feature and character in the fine marble bust which 
now graces the library hall of Harvard College, he has every rea- 
son to be proud of his success. He has properly allowed the 
Judge to be, as far as possible, his own biographer ; the fragment 
of an autobiography of his early life, and copious extracts from 
his correspondence, are inserted. The analysis of his judicial 
labors, and the notices of the more important cases which he 
decided, show the precision of statement and careful enucleation 
of the points at issue which mark the well-trained lawyer. We 
have only to add that the nicest amateurs in the mechanical exe- 
cution of books cannot fail to be satisfied with these very hand- 
some volumes. They do honor to the taste and liberality of our 
publishers, who had the pleasure and the profit of giving to the 
world the whole series of Judge Story's numerous juridical works. 



2. Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of " Modern Painters." 
New York : John Wiley. 1851. 12mo. pp. 57. 

Any thing from Mr. Ruskin's pen will well repay perusal. 
He is a bold and eminently original thinker, master of a vigorous 
and often eloquent style, and, what is of most importance, he is 
always thoroughly in earnest. The present pamphlet is a defence 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, — a class of painters now making some 
noise and exciting a good deal of ridicule, who, as the author says 
in his preface, have carried out to the very letter the advice he gave 
to the young artists of England in the close of the first volume of 
" Modern Painters ; " — that " They should go to nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, 
having no other thought but how best to penetrate her meaning ; 
rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing." 

" The artists of this school," says Mr. Ruskin, " imitate no pictures ; 
they paint from nature only. But they have opposed themselves, as a 
body, to that kind of teaching which only began after Raphael's time ; 
and they have opposed themselves as sternly to the entire feeling of the 
Renaissance schools ; a feeling compounded of indolence, infidelity, 
sensuality, and shallow pride. Therefore they have called themselves 
Pre-Raphaelites. If they adhere to their principles, and paint nature 
as it is around them, with the help of modern science, with the earnest- 
ness of the men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, they will 



